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LEHIGH STORIES. 

A LITTLE FLASH IN THE DULL SEASON. 

It was just before Lent. That dull season had just begun in 
which every one about college becomes industrious, if he ever 
does at all, simply because there is nothing else to do but work. 
There had been no town dances since the term had opened and 
Hie dancing clubs of the classes had decided to wait until Eas- 
ter had come before plunging into debt, for Lent was early that 
year. Absolutely nothing of a distracting nature had occurred 
and the disturbing influence of Scylla in Allentown and Cha- 
r ybdis in Easton were little felt, for the weather was bad. There 
was a Glee -Club Concert booked for the night of the Tuesday 
before Lent, but, in any season, that is an event which disturbs 
the equilibrium of the Bethlehems more than that of the 
University. 

“I’ll tell you what it is, boys,” said Jim Parker, as he sat 
down to dinner at the Hefty Club, one evening, “the way 
the fellows are working in college just now is something awful. 
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Why, you can hear them working. As I came across the 
Campus this evening the hum from the draughting-rooms and 
"labs” sounded like the noise of a factory. Regular grinding! I 
almost had a nightmare. It made me think of the real work 
that is coming. I thought I had graduated and — .” 

"Had what, Jim?” came from three or four accidentally 
empty mouths around the table. 

"You Freshmen be quiet,” retaliated Jim. "When other 
things stagnate it seems young eggs get fresh instead of stale. 
Gee! I’m hungry. What have you got for dinner, Jenny?” 

"I say, boys, things are too dull, something ought to hap- 
pen. Let’s get up some excitement,” ventured a Freshman, 
timidly. 

"Excitement.” said Jim, "you study your Algebra, kid, 
that’s enough excitement for you. But, by the way, the Glee 
Club concert comes off tomorrow night, doesn’t it, Phil?” he 
added, addressing a Senior who sat at the head of one of the 
tables. 

“Yes, Jim, tomorrow night at eight o’clock. Can’t I sell 
you a ticket ?” 

“ Don’t you worry, honey. I’m going. Is the Glee Club as 
rotten as ever? Oh! excuse me, Phil, I forgot that you are to 
sing a solo. Aren’t you ?” 

"Yes, I am booked to inflict a small amount of extreme suf- 
fering on the community. That won’t scare you away, will it, 
Jim?” was the reply. 

“Oh! my, no. Not if you sing like you did last time. Got 
some new songs?” 

Just at this point two or three men dropped in late and took 
their places at the tables. 

“Couldn’t be helped, Jenny. Couldn’t be helped. I was 
giving them a dash on the other side of the river and missed 
my car. Sorry, won’t happen again,” explained one jolly 
looking young fellow with a grin, in answer to the waitress’ 
look of reproach. 
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“Aw! you’re always coming in late. You bad ‘ darlings ’ 
are a nuisance,” complained Jenny. All the boarders under 
her care were “ darlings,” but there were different grades of 
them in her estimation, according to their behavior. 

“ I want to see you after dinner, Phil. Something very im- 
portant,” the late-comer said as he took his seat, which was 
next to that of Phil Lawrence, whom Jim Parker had addressed 
on the Glee Club question. 

“ Never mind, now,” said Tom, and then he whispered, 
“ wait until we get to our room after dinner. It’s a dead 
secret.” 

“ I say, Tom Carter,” shouted Jim Parker from the corner of 
the room, “ you play on the team and ought to know. 
What’s this I hear about a slick pitcher for the base-ball team 
coming here this spring from Wesleyan ? Is there anything 
in it?” 

“ What is it, Tom ?” replied the other. “ I can’t go out this 
evening, for I have a lot of work to do.” 

“ Search me,” was the laconic reply. 

“ And I hear there are two new good men behind the bat in 
the Freshman Class,” Jim went on. 

“ Guess you must have been reading some of Grifs stuff in 
'The Bethlehem Times , eh, Grif?” Tom remarked in answer, and 
there was a general laugh at the expense of Billy Griffin, a 
worthy correspondent of the press, who sat and took it quietly. 

“ Buck Neustrom, the captain, told the other day that he 
thought the dominie and our letter carrier would make about 
the best pitchers he could get for the team this year,” he re- 
marked innocently. 

“ Why ?” asked about a dozen at once. 

“ Oh, they both have such good deliveries, that’s all,” and 
the laugh was turned on those who had bitten. 

And thus the meal went on, as many of us have seen many 
another go, until finally Tom Carter and Phil Lawrence found 
themselves the only ones in the dining-room. 
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“ What is it you want, Tom ?” inquired Phil, as soon as they 
were alone. 

“ I oughtn’t to tell you here where some one may overhear 
us, but here goes. I want — ” and then Tom began a long 
whispered explanation. 

Phil looked serious. 

“ I can’t do it, Tom, though I’d like to. It would be sport, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“ You bet it would,” was Tom’s rejoinder. “ But come now. 
Don’t say no. Where are your medals for being a nice young 
man, that you can’t do a thing like that? Why, the very fact 
that you are so steady will — ” and, with a “ ssh ” and a cau- 
tious look around, he continued in a very low voice. 

. He soon had his chum laughing and seemed to have imbued 
him with some of his own hilarious spirit, for a little later Phil 
exclaimed : 

“ Well, I’ll go you on that, although it’s pretty risky.” 

“ All right, then. Shake hands on it. Mum’s the word.” 

They got up from the table and went out in a whispered 
discussion, interrupted by laughter from both, and wended 
their way from the club to their fraternity house. 

“I wonder what’s up,” remarked Jim Parker, in the front 
room of the club, when he saw them leave. 

“ Tom Carter’s seized with an idea again. It must be worth 
something, for I never saw Phil so interested. They must 
have something on the string, for they forgot to come in here 
to smoke, and they always do that after dinner,” and upon the 
delivery of which sage comment he took his own departure. 

The next day when Phil came down from college at noon to 
lunch he found Tom already there. He took his seat with, a 
very worried expression and spoke not a word during the 
whole meal, while Tom was as lively as he could be. Fate left 
them the last at the table once again and then Phil broke his 
silence. 

“ Look here, Tom, I can’t do this thing,” he began. 
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“ Ssh ! ” interrupted Tom. “What’s the matter ? You can’t go 
back on me now.” 

“ Well — well, the truth is, Miss Cleland and her mother are 
over at the Eagle, and — and — well, I’ve just gotten a note from 
her in the noon mail announcing their arrival, and of course 
they’ll go to the concert.” 

“What difference does that make. Get out! Come off! 
We can’t lose all that sport for the sake of a girl. Excuse me, 
Phil, I know you are fond of her, but just think — ” and his 
whispered plea, which followed, was very vehement, and finally 
apparently successful. 

. They went out together again and cut the “ smoker ” in the 
front room, a breach remarked upon once more by Jim Parker 
and explained by him to the smoking assemblage as “ some- 
thing mighty strange.” 

Dinner came, and neither Phil nor Tom appeared at it. 

“Have you seen Phil Lawrence or Tom Carter, Kid?” 
asked Jim Parker when the meal was almost finished. 

“ No, have you ? ” replied a Freshman, youngster. “ We’ve 
been wondering where they are, up at our “frat” house. They 
didn’t go to college this afternoon either of them, and Dingey 
Strauss says he saw them go out about half past two and Phil 
had his dress suit case with him. They haven’t turned up 
since.” 

Jim permitted this long speech from a Freshman because 
for once a Freshman could give him information and he was 
mterested, but when it was finished he immediately took the 
floor himself and explained matters as well and as lengthy as 
he could, but only to the conclusion that things “ looked 
mighty strange,” considering that the Glee Club Concert was 
to be that night. 

Pile Fountain Hill Opera House was filled “ up to the neck,” 
a s Jim put it. All Bethlehem was there in its Sunday best 
an d the boarding school girls from Bishopthorpe and the 
Seminary filled adjacent rows, being rival claimants for staring 
attention. Among the strangers present there was a very 
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pretty girl that everyone noticed. She had no escort, but sat 
with some one who seemed to be her mother. And they were 
continually consulting the program. 

The college men were scattered all over the house, with the 
regulation front row crowd down stairs and up, and there were 
more of them than usual. There was no game or victorious 
team to celebrate at that time of the year and the “ deadly rival 
down the river” was just then offering no openings for gags, 
but the very dullness itself of the season had brought them out 
for a diversion. 

The curtain rose, and after the Banjo Club had beautifully 
and, as Jim Parker always said, “ painlessly,” executed a diffi- 
cult selection, the Glee Club filed out with its accustomed 
grace of movement. 

More than one person noticed a vacancy among its ranks. 
There was a hole among the first tenors, and the leader looked 
worried. Phil Lawrence was not there in his place. 

The club sang and retired. No encore. 

“ Why, mother,” said the pretty strange girl, “ I didn’t 
see Phil there, did you ? ” 

“ No, dear.” 

“ I wonder if he has left the clubs. His name is down here 
on the program, and for a solo, too.” 

“ So it is. I was disappointed, too, in not seeing him. Per- 
haps he is ill. I thought it strange he did not answer your 
note.” 

“ Well, well. This looks mighty strange,” quoth Jim Parker, 
and he could say no more. 

The program was carried on, the intermission was passed, 
and finally the number arrived when Phil was to appear to sing 
his solo. 

“ Something’s got to happen now,” said Jim ; and it did. 

After an awkward wait for some minutes the leader of the 
Glee stepped out on the stage as though to make an announce- 
ment. He was just about to formally apologize for the 
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absence of, etc., on account of, etc., and to mention a substitute, 
“ by request,” for that number, when who should appear be- 
hind him at this inopportune moment but Phil Lawrence him- 
self. 

But was this Phil Lawrence, Phil of the quiet steady reputa- 
tion he had always borne? His shoes were muddy and his 
trousers turned up at the bottom. He had some dirt on his 
shoulder and his tie was more nearly under his ear than his 
chin. He had a black eye and a lump on the side of his head. 
To summarize, the tout ensemble of his appearance was simply 
that of a beautiful, lovely, recovering jag. 

The Glee Club leader, on discovering his presence and his 
looks, was so rattled that he disappeared forthwith, and Phil 
had the stage to himself. 

The audience was so taken by surprise that for a moment 
there was a dead silence, but when an accompaniment began 
°n the piano in the orchestra pit, and when Phil began to sing 
a slight titter began to be heard in all parts of the house.- 

Phil had a beautiful tenor voice. His piece was one which 
was called “ The Serenade,” and with a solemn face he 
attacked it : — 

“ The moon is shining bright, my love. 

The stars above are bright, my love, 

While I, love, thy true love, 

Am keeping watch o'er thee.” 

Phis was too much. 

“ How’s the old man’s dog ? ” shouted some irrepressible 
s Pirit in the gallery. 

“ Where d’ye get the skates ? ” came from another part of 
the house. 

“ Oh ! mother, that can’t be Phil,” whispered the pretty 
strange girl all in a tremble. 

“ Well, I’ll be blamed,” announced Jim Parker to the fellows 
ln his row. “ If Tom Carter hasn’t gone and gotten Phil as 
hill as a goat and then let him come here to disgrace himself, 
i didn’t think it of him. It’s a dirty mean trick.” 
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The titter began to be more audible. It grew to a laugh and 
presently the house was in hysterics. 

A sickly grin came over Phil’s face when he started on the 
second verse, but it faded away and he went boldly on. He 
hiccoughed in the last line and, with a bow that nearly cost 
him his balance, he walked off the stage. 

There was indeed grave danger of the house coming down 
for the noise of the applause was terrible. But there were many 
to whom the matter did not appear as a joke. The teachers 
who had the boarding school girls in charge looked properly 
shocked and the good old Bethlehem people appeared pain- 
fully embarrassed in the presence of such depravity. Some of 
Phil’s fraternity men made a dash for the stage door to get hold 
of him, but they found it locked. But most of the college men 
and the general run of the house went crazy. There was no 
mistake about the encore, and the noise was only partially 
hushed by Phil’s reappearance. 

Instead of that of a sentimental song, the accompaniment 
which began was that of “The Irish Jubilee,” and Phil let out 
in the proper style with : — 

“ A short toime ago, byes, 

An Irishman named Dorrity 
Was elicted to the Sinate 
By a very large majority — .” 

And as he went on he surprised the audience again. As he 
warmed to the work of that long winded song, with a seem- 
ingly undesigning wave of his hand he wiped away his black 
eye, and then it began to be noticed that somehow the lump 
on his head had mysteriously disappeared. He turned down 
his trousers and brushed off his shoulder, and a few passes of 
his hands made his hair straight, and by the time he had 
reached : — 

“ Should ould acquaintance be forgot — ” he was good look- 
ing, steady, old Phil Lawrence himself and, what is more, 
everyone knew it and appreciated it. 
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Oh ! what a shout and what a noise ! It was worse, much 
worse, than before, for everyone joined in now. 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” confided the pretty strange girl in her 
Mother’s ear. 


“ Well, I be d — ned,” was all Jim Parker could or would say. 

Phil had to come out again, and another time and another 
hme, and then they let him go. And Tom Carter slipped 
away from the piano in the orchestra pit out through the little 
door below the stage and he had a self-satisfied grin on his 
face. He met Phil behind the scenes. 

“Give me your hand, old man. You did it well. I had the 
time of my life laughing.” 


“ It wasn’t easy,” said Phil modestly. 

“ I know it wasn’t. You ought to have seen someone’s face 
when you first came out.” 

“ I saw it. I’ll never get full anymore in my life.” 

“ I guess you mean it,” Tom agreed with a smile. “ But let’s 
go find Jack Jones and collect the geld. We’re a cool twenty - 
five richer, that’s all. I knew you could do it.” 

“All right. Come on, and let’s go have a drink.” 

“ Lead me to it,” was Tom’s characteristic reply. 

And arm in arm they went to find Jack Jones and to get it. 

John Jameson Gibson. 
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THE SAD CASE OF LANDERS. 

“ There was a man in our town, 

And he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a bramble bush. 

And scratched out both his eyes .” — Nursery Rhyme . 

The afternoon was one in January and from without came 
the sound of sleigh bells. Within four men had gathered 
around the window engaged in watching the passing equip- 
ages and people. The four were of rather dissimilar tastes, and 
clung together more from the feeling that in this western city 
they were regarded as outcasts than any personal attraction. 
Each felt that the other was one more binding link to the life 
they had lived and loved in far off New England. Each felt 
that the others could sympathize with many of the feelings 
that were foreign to this great open-hearted West. Perhaps 
they did not themselves analyze the feelings that drew them 
together, but unconsciously acquired the habit of selecting the 
same corner of the club-room. So this afternoon when Lan- 
ders entered and saw them at the window, he drew up a chair 
and joined them without giving the matter any thought. 

“ There ! she’s getting it already,” exclaimed Dick Hollo- 
way, after Landers had been settled some time. A young girl 
had just passed, who bowed smilingly to the men in the win- 
dow. The rest of the group looked up wonderingly. Draw- 
ing his chair back sharply, Holloway continued, “ No Eastern 
girl would have done that. She would have been taught long 
ago, that it is not proper to bow to men in a club-window. 
Miss Bracewell knows better, or I am very much mistaken in 
the training girls get at Miss Brown’s school. Presently she 
will allow you to smoke on the street with her. It’s a shame. 
The Western people are hospitable, kindly, and all that, but, 
there is no use talking, they lack as a body a certain refine- 
ment that we Easterners have. They are taken up with large 
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matters and let these little details escape them. Now Miss 
Bracewell is a charming girl, and it makes me angry to see her 
go as the others have done. I have been watching the course 
°1 affairs for a long time. The daughters go East to school 
and after four, or possibly more, years of life there return 
home. At first they are a little shocked at the free and easy 
w ays. Miss Brown taught them no such manners Gradually 
they become accustomed to the change, and then we have the 
average Western girl. I may be narrow, but this lack of prim- 
ness, you might say, robs a girl of some of her charm for me.” 

There was silence for some time, then Drinkwater said, 

<( 

yes, you’re right. I’ve noticed the same thing myself. They 
are a little like peaches with some of the bloom rubbed off. 
The peach is still juicy and good, but you feel that it isn’t the 
s plendid looking fruit that it was before.” 

The four again turned their attention to outside matters. 
Presently Caruthers, who had not yet spoken, started “ I think 
we all agree on this subject,” looking at Landers, who nodded 
his head in assent. “ I have a scheme to propose. There are 
four of us of the same mind, why not band together and do a 
little to advance the interests of civilization. We’ll select four 
0r five girls and simply rush them off their feet. Take them 
*° the dances, theater, and so on, until the natives are simply 
frozen out by the force of our superior attractions. Then, hav- 
ln g the field to ourselves, and seeing only Eastern men, the 
young women will keep the manners that, Holloway says, Miss 
Prown is so careful to teach them. We might call ourselves 
*he Eastern Cultivators.” 

‘ Here, that is a little too agricultural,” broke in Drinkwater, 

why not call ourselves the Society for the Propagation of 
^astern manners? No objection? Then it is so ruled.” Turn- 
ln g, he pressed a button, and when the servant appeared, or- 
^ored a bottle of wine and glasses. Getting up when the wine 
ar nved, he filled the glasses, and facing the others, called, “ A 
to ast, gentlemen. To the new society, and the ladies, God bless 
them.” ****** 
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Landers was a young New Englander, who had lately gone 
West to fill a position on the staff of The Evening Call , one of 

the leading papers in . He was of medium height and 

compactly built. He had what is commonly called a “ good 
face.” His life had not been an easy one, and certain lines about 
his mouth showed that he had had his troubles. His square 
chin and a certain dogged look that he had showed that in 
most of them, if he had not come out conqueror it was on ac- 
count of circumstances beyond his control. 

The existence of the newspaper man is not strewn with 
roses. Old Nature is apt to turn her seamy side to him. He 
sees a little too much of life, and usually its dark side. It is 
best not to know too much of the world’s wickedness. Lan- 
ders had gone through it all and had emerged almost unscathed; 
due to his determined nature and to a certain puritanic 
dislike for evil, that seems inborn in most New Englanders. 
Perhaps the spirits of the old blue laws still haunt the place 
and exert their influences on the sons of this degenerate race. 
Many times when Landers had proved to himself by long ar- 
guments, that such and such an act could not be wrong, this 
vestige of the morals of his ancestors had interfered to save 
him. 

Landers had not seen much of society. This possibly 
accounts for the great veneration in which he held all women. 
Sometimes it seemed a little ridiculous to his companions, but 
Landers loved and respected this veneration. He felt that as 
long as he possessed, it he had a certain protection against the 
temptations of ordinary newspaper life. 

Trudging home that night from the club, Landers thought 
over the events of the afternoon. He found that he had rather 
an angry feeling with himself for going into such a compact. In 
fact, he felt that he had been pushed into it. It did not seem 
quite right to him to foist the attentions of a lot of men on a 
girl without any warning. However, since he had gone into 
it, he would follow out the scheme. 
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Accordingly, several nights later he went to call on Miss 
Brace well. It was his first call there, for although he had met 
her sometimes before, he had not yet taken advantage of her 
mvitation to call. He found, on his way home, that he had en- 
joyed his visit exceedingly. Her breadth of information had 
surprised him. The broadness of her views also delighted 
him. He decided, as he opened the door of his lodging house, 
that the society was a success. 

Landers in the next couple of weeks tried to follow the plan 
laid down, but gradually he found that all roads led but to 
Miss Bracewell’s house. Finally he gave up calling elsewhere. 
He saw very little of his fellow Easterners, for the city was on 
the verge of a political battle, and the paper took most of his 
time. The rest was spent with Miss Bracewell. The fact that 
at times he met the others there proved that they had not de- 
serted the society so gloriously instituted in the early part of 
the year. 

One night they had come home from the theater early and 
w ere sitting before a wood fire talking over the play. They 
had just finished, deciding that it was very poor, and Lan- 
ders was leaning back in his chair watching her face. The 
dickering light of the fire outlined her features one by one. The 
dormant energy that seemed to lie in them had always been 
° n e of her chief charms for him and he studied them now with 
delight. As he watched, he began to realize more than ever 
before, what a hold this girl had gotten on his affections. At 
Hst a great wave of feeling swept over him and he moved un- 
easily. Miss Bracewell looked up and, seeing his flushed face, 
asked if the fire was too warm. “ No,” said Landers, “ it is not 
the fire. Miss Bracewell — Dorothy, I love you, and the fear 
ca me to me that perhaps you do not care for me in the way I 
w ant you to.” Landers was quiet for a moment then asked, 
Lo you, Dorothy ? ” 

Miss Bracewell sat looking into the fire, apparently not lis- 
tening to Landers. But presently she turned, saying, “ I heard 
r ather a strange story the other day. It seems, that in the early 
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part of the year, four or five Eastern men were sitting at the 
club discussing Eastern manners. They were quite unanimous 
in deciding that we had none. They forgot that we look at 
the man, and not at the veneer with which circumstances have 
covered him. But, to go on, these men decided that there was 
quite a little missionary work to be done, and so banded them- 
selves together to do it. You know how it was to be done. 
It is interesting to note that, though none of the men had been 
in town a year, they all felt perfectly competent to judge and 
condemn us. 

“Of course, when I found that I had been marked by the band, 
I was delighted. I felt honored to find that I was, according 
to their idea, worth saving. Then, you know, one is always 
delighted to learn that one is a savage and that missionaries 
are to be sent for one’s salvation. In the South Seas, I believe, 
they roast the missionaries, don’t they ? ” She paused, then 
continued, “ In the West here we have the feeling that 
we are as good as anybody else. It pleased me to learn 
that we were mistaken. Taking it all in all, the whole thing 
was calculated to be a source of joy to the Western girl. I 
take it, that you mean to ask me to marry you.” Landers 
assented. “ Of course I am still more honored now. To think 
that one of the Eastern cultivators deems me sufficiently civil- 
ized to marry me. It quite turns my head. He even tells me 
that the fear has come to him that I may not love him as I 
should. It is a pity that it came to him only in the last few 
minutes ; for such, I am sorry to say, is the case.” 

Landers was standing when she finished ; he had felt what 
was coming, and had gotten up the better to stand the shock. 

“ Miss Bracewell,” he said, “ your sarcasms are a trifle un- 
just. You make us out a set of conceited cads, and I hope we 
are not that. Until you spoke of that foolish society I had 
forgotten its existence. In truth, I do not believe that it has 
any. I have not been trying to civilize you, as you say, I have 
loved you ; loved you because you are the woman you are. I* 
is cruel of you to let a momentary impulse prejudice yo u 
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against me.” Landers went on slowly, as though talking to 
himself, “ I am not sorry that I have loved you. It is good for 
a man to have loved a noble woman — to have loved a woman 
like you. Love brings out the best there is in a man. He feels 
his own unworthiness. He is chastened, chastened by fire 
sometimes. I have gloried in my love for you ; all my acts, 
all my writings have been done with the sole idea of pleasing 
y°u. You have been my guardian angel, my ambition, my 

• ’ Landers stopped suddenly, then continued, “ Forgive 
these meanderings, but it is rather hard to have one’s hopes go 
down like a lot of card houses. Good-bye, Miss Bracewell.” 
Miss Bracewell gave him her hand, and Landers leaning over 
kissed it. 

Miss Bracewell heard the door close after him. Then she 
' v ent over to the fire-place and, resting her elbow against the 
mantel, stood looking into the fire. Her face had a pinched 
look, and she raised her hand wearily to brush back some stray 
locks of hair. Landers’ last act had moved her more than she 
r eally cared to confess. It was so typical of the man. The 
Httle touch of chivalry in his nature had always pleased her. 
Suddenly she raised her arm and passionately kissed the place 
that Landers’ lips had touched. Turning as though she had 
made up her mind, she ran through the hall and threw open 
the heavy outside door, calling “ Jack ! Jack ! I am mistaken. 
Come back, oh ! come back.” 

The street lamps winked jeeringly at her. He had gone. 

William Carter Dickerman. 


THE TALE OF A MILL. 

Jo Hamilton Miller, we all called him Ham, 

Had built him a mill by the site of a dam ; 

But a hurricane came which lasted all night ; 

Now, has he a mill ? Not by a dam site ! 

F. D. Ammen. 
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TOM’S RETURN. 

“ There’s her photograph,” said Tom, as he tossed me a pic- 
ture, which he had picked from a pile of others. 

“ It does not do her justice, though,” I said, “judging from 
the one of her I saw at Miss Billing’s the other night.” 

“ No, it does not, she’s a prettier girl than that, and I have 
never yet seen a photograph that could get the expression of 
those eyes.” Tom heaved a gigantic sigh as he drawled this 
out in a melancholy manner. 

“ Tom, old boy,” said I, as I put my hand on his shoulder, 
“ Tom, you are pretty hard hit.” I made him look me in the 
eye, and he fairly wriggled under my gaze; he tried to look 
unconcerned, but failed utterly. No, he did not say anything, 
but I knew the truth. 

Tom Carroll and I knew each other thoroughly; we had 
been at college together and were room-mates for more than 
three years, exchanging confidences, as only room-mates will, 
until I knew his affairs about as well as my own. I rejoiced 
with him when he received his checks, and mourned with him 
over his bills. To me he had always seemed a light-hearted 
boy. He was always in good humor, and never seemed to 
worry over anything, although I have often seen him in some 
pretty tight scrapes. They always turned out satisfactorily, 
however, for Tom was what we all called a “lucky dog- 
Something usually happened just in the nick of time to change 
ruin into glorious success. 

I watched him as he stood with his eyes fixed on the photo- 
graph, and in a second my memory carried me back to our 
college days. I thought of the day I met Tom when we were 
Freshmen, I thought of the day we graduated. I saw Tom 
standing beside me with his diploma in his hand, and I coni" 
pared the Tom Carroll of that day with the Tom of today- 
His broad, high forehead was a trifle wrinkled, and crows-feet 
showed themselves about his eyes — thd same big honest blue 
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eyes, but they had lost that twinkle which used to give so much 
animation to his face. Tom was changed. Yes, the few years 
since we left college had brought their cares even to light- 
hearted Tom. 

When a fellow falls to thinking of moonlight strolls with a 
girl with divine eyes and a stunning figure he is generally past 
use as a conversationalist. When he sits and gazes at a little 
photograph and answers your invitation to dinner by saying, 
‘ Yes, I got a note from her yesterday,” its about time to give 
up. Your best efforts will be ignored absolutely by him and 
he can’t answer a question with as much intelligence as a club- 
man on the last up-town car on Saturday night. 

So I said good-night to Tom and left him standing on his 
doorstep gazing up at the stars. 

I had invited Tom to dinner, but from his answer to my 
uivitation I could not flatter myself that he was any more likely 
to dine with me than Ben Butler. 

As I had expected, Tom did not arrive for dinner, and later 
ln the evening I started down to see him. He was in, so the 
hoy said, and would be pleased to see me. He greeted me 
cordially, “ I’m glad to see you,” he said, “ I was just thinking 
you ; but before I say anything else, I want to apologize to 
you for the way I treated you last night. I’m afraid I am 
ubout as good a companion as a wooden man just now. The 
truth of the matter is I haven’t been myself for a long time. 

I can’t keep my mind on anything except that deuced photo- 
graph, and I’m getting more and more absent-minded every 
c hiy. I went down town the other night. I was going through 
a hotel, and as I passed a mirror I glanced into it. and I’m 
blessed if I had on a sign of a necktie.” 

“This is getting interesting,” I said, half laughing, “but' 
speaking seriously, why don’t you bring matters to a close ? 

^ know Miss Hunter would accept you; you have wealth, 
s ocial position. What more could she want ? ” 

“ It’s a hard question to decide. I’ve known her for nearly 
a year and I have ‘ been on the string,’ as you call it, from the 
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first day I saw her. Rumor has it that we are engaged, and I 
should not wonder if there were some truth in the rumor.” 

“ Tom, you ramble along like an idiot. What in the world is 
in the way? She’s willing, you’re willing. Where’s the rub ? ” 
“You don’t understand the case at all, Jack.” 

“ No, I don’t believe I do.” 

“ But if you are willing to listen to a long story I’ll make it 
clear to you.” He tilted his chair back, put his feet on an- 
other and, thrusting his hands deep down into his pockets, he 
began : “You know that about six years ago my uncle died. 

He was rather well off, the newspapers put his property at 
nearly a million, but that was somewhat of an exaggeration, as 
most newspaper accounts are. 

“ Although he was married when a young man he and his 
wife never got along very well, I believe. They finally sepa- 
rated and she died a few years later. As he never had any 
children he adopted me when my father died, I being quite 
young at the time. He treated me well and, as you know, 
paid for my education at college. After the death of his wife 
he often talked to me about the number of unhappy matches 
that are made, and he has time and again advised me never to 
marry. I used to tell the old gentleman that I thought from 
present indications that I never would. You remember I had 
the reputation at college of never having been ‘ phased.’ I 
used to distribute my affections pretty thoroughly in those 
days. 

“ One night while I was spending the holidays with him, 
the holidays of my Senior year, we were sitting about the 
fire. He was in a better humor than usual and we had quite 
a pleasant talk, but at last he drifted to his old hobby, unhap- 
py marriages. As he rose to leave the room for the night, he 
said laughing, ‘ Tom, if you will promise me never to marry 
I’ll leave you my entire property.’ 

“ ‘That’s a go,’ I cried as he shut the door after him. 

“ About a year later, when I was away in Colorado, my uncle 
was taken very ill ; he sent for me, but before I could reach 
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him he died. He seemed very anxious to see me, and started 
up and opened his eyes whenever the door bell rang, to ask if 
it was I. 

“ The day before he died he dictated a note, to be given me 
°n my arrival. In this note my uncle stated that, in consider- 
ation of a promise I had made to him on December 22, 1884, 
he had left his entire property to me. What promise had I 
niade him on December 22, 1884? I recalled the time, and 
"'here I was. I had just arrived at home for the Christmas 
holidays. I remembered our talk by the fire, and presently I 
remembered my words, ‘ That’s a go !’ 

“ My uncle’s will, I found, left me the property, but as I had 
expected, subject to the condition that I remained single. In 
ease I married, the property would go to a charitable institu- 
hon. “ I buried my uncle and attended to his affairs, which I 
found in very good order. Then I returned to my old place 
m Colorado. Three years more found me in a little mining 
eamp down in Mexico for a few months ; but my old good 
fortune seemed to have deserted me — everything I was 'con- 
nected with in a business way seemed cursed. I returned to 
New York and lived on my savings for a while. I was unable 
to get a situation, and at last my money gave out. 

“Why didn’t you make use of the money left you by your 
uncle?” 

“ I could’nt until my twenty-fifth year. On January 1 1, the 
the eve of my twenty-fifth birthday, naturally my thoughts ran 
°n the morrow, and I turned over my uncle’s proposition for 
the thousandth time. I lay on my cot and reflected ; my room 
' Vas little better than a garret. Life, as I was living it, was 
a trocious. “ The next day my lawyer was seen, and the neces- 
Sar y papers signed and witnessed. Two months later, I met 
^fiss Hunter, and you know the rest.” 

He tossed his half-smoked cigar into the fire-place, and 
turning sidewise in his chair he supported his head on his 
Henched fist. 
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“ Well, I understand your case better now, I believe, but 
Tom Carroll, you don’t mean to tell me that you cannot aban- 
don your fortune for Lucy Hunter ?” 

Tom jumped up from his chair, his face flushed and his eyes 
snapping, as he cried, “ Do you think my love can be sold for 
half a million or a million ? No ! If it took me a week to 
write the figures representing my fortune, I would throw every 
dollar of it into the sea, were it an obstacle in my way. But if 
I marry her, what have I to offer her ?” 

“ Let me ask you one question, Tom,” I said, “Are you 
really engaged to her?” 

“ Yes, but I could not be so conscientiously, without telling 
her of the peculiar arrangement of my affairs, so one day I 
mentioned them to her. She thought it was very romantic, 
as though my fortune were suspended above an abyss by a 
single thread, which might at any instant be cut by Cupid’s 
dart. Then she asked me whether my position was not a 
rather uncomfortable one. Was it not like betting with all my 
possessions at stake ? I told her that at first I felt rather in- 
different, but lately I was growing to like the situation. So 
you see the cards were all running my way. 

“ That evening when I went home as I took out my latch- 
key to open my door, I thought for a moment I had lost some- 
thing ; something was missing from my little finger.” 

“ And you’re not sorry it was missing ?” 

“ I was not then, but perhaps I am now, for what is the use 
of being engaged when you have not the money to marry ? I 
could marry her and get my old situation in that Colorado 
mine. Out there, I have what we fellows used to call a ‘ pull 
on the boss.’ I could not ask a young girl to go way out to 
Denver with me, and I must say, I am not enthusiastic over 
wedded happiness with my wife in New York and myself in 
Colorado.” 

“You could get a place in a mine in the east,” I ventured. 

“ No, I could not, and if I did manage to get one, I could 
not keep it, for reasons best known to my ‘ boss.’ Jack, be- 
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tween you and me and the gate post, I don’t feel that I am a 
‘light’ in my profession — at least that is what I gathered 
from remarks made by the superintending engineer down in 
Mexico.” 

“ I have an idea,” said I, “ Tom, you always were lucky.” 

“ I used to be.” 

“ Maybe you are now and don’t know it. Why don’t you 
try your luck at Cripple Creek ? I hear that the most ex- 
perienced prospectors often buy land that never had gold on it, 
and often some chump (there’s your opportunity, Tom,) will 
come along and buy a little corner lot and strike a bonanza.” 
Tom muttered something about my having an overgrown 
nerve, but added that he had been thinking of that himself. 

I could see that he was thinking — his brain was working, so 
congratulating myself on having set so much machinery in 
motion, I bade him good-night. 

Nearly a week passed. Then, one morning as I opened my 
mail at the office, on one envelope I recognized Tom’s scrawl- 
ing hand. I lazily tore the seal to read: “ Meet me at Union 
l^epot. Train leaves 10:45. Off for the west. T. C. Carroll.” 
1 read it again, holding it nearer; I held it further away, I 
looked at it sidewise, I believe I would next have been 
fading it backwards upside down when I suddenly said to 
myself, “ Here, Jack Jumper, don’t be a fool ! Get some one 
else to read it.” 

I called one of my clerks; “ Mr. Gates,” I said, “just read 
that, will you ? Do you make it out?” 

“ Certainly, sir: * Meet me at Union Depot ’” 

“ No, no; I don’t mean the writing, but,” lowering my voice, 
* Mr. Gates, what’s the matter with that thing?” and I poked 
the piece of paper with my finger. 

‘‘ Nothing, sir, except that it looks a bit queer — a telegram 
being written as a note in a business office.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” I said, “ that will do, Mr. Gates.” 
I heard my office boy give a convulsive giggle, which I 
mimediately squelched by scowling in his direction. 
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“Just like Tom, exactly,” I muttered, “leaves everything to 
the last minute, but I must not make any more breaks like 
that in here, or I shall lose the respect of every one in the 
office.” 

I looked at my watch, it was a quarter past nine. I had just 
time to get to the depot and have a few minutes with him be- 
fore he must leave. I hurried out into the street. 

He was at the baggage-room checking his valises when 1 
arrived at the depot. He always did such things himself, as he 
had the idea his man did not know how. 

“ Cripple Creek,” I asked. 

“ Right,” he said, as he smiled broadly. 

“ Good boy, I wish you success.” 

We walked toward the gate when we stopped to talk. 

“ How about Miss Hunter?” I asked. 

“ Oh, she’s all right ; she’s going to wait. Told her good- 
bye last night. Pretty hard job,” and he bit his upper lip as 
he thought of the ordeal he had been through. 

I left the depot and as I passed the baggage-room I couldn’t 
help wondering whether Tom had bought a ticket for Denver 
or for Quebec. “ At any rate,” I thought, “ I’m glad he has 
that man with him.” 

* * ~ * * * 

I was walking up Madison Avenue. Suddenly I looked up 
at a house I was passing, not a very imposing one, the style 
was rather old and it looked somewhat out of place beside its 
newer neighbors. Strange ! This was the house where 
Tom’s fiance had lived ; but she was now Mrs. Moore and 
lived in a house with a brown-stone front. Poor Tom, I won- 
der how he took the news away out in Colorado. 

***** 

What ! a telegram from Tom ; he’s always sending telegrams. 
But this one was a welcome one. It told me that Tom would 
arrive on the 3:15 from the West. 

I went to the depot to meet him, but I was late and the train 
had been in some little time. I hastened to the waiting-room 
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and quickly running my eye along the rows of seated persons 
I spied amongst them my old friend Tom. 

I rushed toward him He did not see me until I was quite 
near; then he rose and we shook hands heartily, while he 
smiled and chuckled in a manner most singular and unprece- 
dented. He extricated his left hand and lifted his hat as he 
broke into a loud guffaw. I said, “what new gag is 
this ? Taking off your hat to me ! Come on let’s have a 
drink.” But just here Tom interrupted me and turning to- 
ward the young woman who was standing near us, he gulped 
°ut between chuckles and roars, “ Jack, allow me to — to — pre- 
sent you to my — my wife.” 

F D. Ammen. 


SUNSET ON THE MARSHES. 

There’s a call on the marsh at sunset, 

From the long grass, swiftly stirred . 

Into spaceless waves by the seaward wind, 
And far off, faintly heard, 

From the deeps of air to the deeps of sea, 
The voice of the homing bird. 

There’s a glow on the marsh at sunset, 
Where the salt creeks glide away, 

Blushing with limpid crimson 
At the last smile of the day. 

And the flush sweeps on to the paling east, 
And dies in the ocean’s gray. 

There is peace on the marsh at sunset, 

From the strength of the boundless sweep 
Of sea and sky. Then the ear may hear 
The throbs of the world’s heart keep 
In pulse with man’s; for the ocean’s voice 
Has sung the earth asleep. 


— Wellesley Magazine. 
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A WOMAN’S GOOD-BYE. 

The summer season at the Hygeia was at its height. Each 
morning merry parties of young people started out on riding, 
sailing, or fishing expeditions. At noon they returned tired 
and hungry, but eager for the next day’s trip. In the after- 
noons people slept, till the time for bathing came or the attrac- 
tions of the bowling-alleys drew them out once more. At night 
the water seemed alive with light, reflected from the brilliantly 
illuminated hotel, while far off in the harbor shone here and 
there the white, red and green signal-lights of the vessels at 
anchor. The spacious ball-room was one whirling mass of 
handsomely dressed women and gaily-attired officers from the 
war vessels which lay in the harbor and from the garrison of 
the fortress. 

In this hum of gaiety and life I sat in my invalid chair, a 
crippled bachelor of thirty-eight, longing to walk and dance as 
I had walked and danced five long years before. 

Each summer had found me at some pleasant resort, and 
each winter had found me surrounded with all that makes life 
comfortable, yet, crippled as I was, my lot seemed a hard one 
and wealth of little consequence. You, who have not been a 
cripple, can not realize what it is to sit in your arm-chair, day 
after day, watching the happy life which surrounds you, amus- 
ing yourself for hours with some book ; dreading that as you 
grow older you will become narrow-minded and disagreeable, 
or vaguely wondering if it can be true, that there is in this 
world a just distribution of joy and sorrow. 

Thus I sat and watched the numerous couples in their little 
games of love, with nothing to disturb them, save perchance, 
at night, the flash-light of some passing steamer which some- 
times scanned the beach and porticoes, glaring like an evil eye. 
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One of these couples interested me more than all the others. 
I had been reading one day on the veranda, and becoming 
fired, dropped off to sleep. When I awoke, I heard some one 
talking near me, and on opening my eyes slightly I recognized 
Ned Graham, whom I had met a few days before. He was 
talking to a girl. She was facing me and, though she spoke 
m a lowered tone, I heard each word distinctly. “ Oh ! Ned ” 
s he said, in a soft, clear voice, “ I almost feel like crying when 
I think of Mr. Doyle. Mamma told me all about him the other 
day. She knew him when he first came from Texas. He was 
twenty-three then, so handsome, and such a perfect rider. A 
woman could not help loving a man such as mamma described 
him. That pale face there, with its powerful lower jaw, has 
lost its bronze. Oh ! Ned, it is so sad to see a strong man be- 
come a helpless cripple.” And then they strolled away. 

This is why I took an interest in that little girl with the 
large brown eyes. This is why I sat at the ball-room window 
that night and watched that couple waltz on and on so silent, 
so content, seeming, as it were, to dream the waltz away. .. 

Several days later they came up to where I sat and Ned in- 
troduced us. We had a pleasant little talk and then they left 
In e to myself 

Each day she came for her little chat and those large brown 
e yes so full of sympathy proved dangerous even to the blase 
old society man I had begun to think of myself. 

The summer wore on, I began to know Ned quite well, and 
one day while talking to me he said, “ Bob, old fellow, do you 
know I am jealousy personified. I did not find it out till this 
summer. She admires you so much, Bob, and I love her so 
hard that I am almost selfish enough to want even the small 
Portion of her time that she gives you.” “ That is very natural, 
°ld fellow,” I laughed. “ She is a royal little girl. I hope 
you will get her.” “ I hope so,” he muttered, “ If she refuses 
ITle > I suppose I’ll get over it in time, but the bare thought of 
n°t getting her almost chokes me. I am going to propose to- 
n ight, Bob. If she refuses, I shall leave tomorrow morning. I 
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shall never propose again. I shall never beg the woman I love 
to marry me.” 

The next day as I read the morning paper while waiting for 
my breakfast I heard a light step beside my chair. I glanced 
up and Lou held out both her hands to me in that sweet way 
of hers. “ Why, Lou,” I asked taking the extended hands in 
mine, “ what is the matter ? Those brown eyes must not look 
so troubled.” She hesitated for a moment and then in a de- 
termined little way she asked, “ Has Ned told you good-bye 
yet? You know he leaves this morning. He told me good- 
bye last night. Oh Bob, when he comes to say good-bye to 
you, tell him I say not to go, won’t you ? ” 

And Ned stayed three weeks longer. 

Harry Lay field Bell. 


A DECADENT ASS. 

An ass with long green ears 
And pinkish hairs, 

Was browsing on the purple grass ; 

No thoughts he had. 

He was a Beardsley Ass. — The Morningside. 
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EDITORIAL. 

W E noticed that at a recent dinner of the New York Farmers, 
Col. George E. Waring and Alexander Potter, ’90, de- 
livered addresses. This was no small honor for the University 
to have one of its younger graduates address a body of men 
composed of the leading men of the State. 


I N these days, when the cry is that athletic pursuits are 
usurping the proper place of intellectual pursuits at the 
universities and colleges throughout the country, it is pleasing 
to note the renewed and eager interest now being taken in 
'nter-collegiate debates. The victories that have been won in 
some recent forensic trials have gone far to prove that the 
highest mental and the highest physical development may be 
fostered and exist side by side, and that the laurels due to each 
uiay both belong to the same institution at the' same time. The 
remark of one of the judges of a recent debate that he “ would 
have traveled, had it been necessary, from San Francisco to 
New York in order to be present,” is indicative of the interest 
taken by the thoughtful watcher of the collegiate tendencies of 
the day. 

It is to be hoped that Lehigh men will take a strong interest 
>n the proposed debate with Lafayette. The defeat of last year 
should be an added stimulus for all our debaters to do their 
best, it should not be remembered for any other reason. It is 
tune all should wake up and prove that we can turn the tide of 
v ictory which of late has been running towards our old rivals 
down the river. 

W E note with pleasure the extraordinary activity of our 
professors, and instructors manifested lately by the number 
°f books which have appeared, or will shortly be put to press, 
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from Lehigh. Next to the quality of its graduates, nothing 
indicates to the outer world the worth of a university, its 
earnestness and reserve force, so much as its additions to 
scientific literature and research. Almost all of our depart- 
ments have been alive in this line of work. Professors Merri- 
man, Klein, and Williams have all given valuable publications 
for the advancement of their respective branches of civil and 
mechanical engineering and lithology. Dr. Richards’ third 
edition of his work on aluminium, a book which is without a 
peer on this subject in the English language, has just left the 
publisher’s hands. Dr. Chandler is writing an encyclopaedia. 
Dr. Shober’s translation from the German of a laboratory 
manual of organic chemistry which has attracted much 
attention at home and abroad for its worth, will appear with- 
in the course of the spring or summer. And President 
Drown, preeminent in his specialty of sanitary chemistry, 
comes to Lehigh receiving due recognition from the world for 
his admirable work on that most important and at the same 
time deceptive necessity of the civilized community — potable 
water. 

From undergraduates little has ever appeared in our scien- 
tific periodicals. A thesis of sufficient interest and value for 
publication is almost an impossibility with the amount of time 
allotted to our Seniors for this work. 


T HE rumor has been afloat in college for some time that the 
athletic field is to be closed in order to undergo some very 
necessary repairs. We hope that this time Dame Rumor is 
correct in her assertions, for the need is very great. 

The foot-ball field will scarcely last another year, and as to 
the base-ball diamond, that was worn out years ago. Not- 
withstanding this fact we have kept on playing ball on a field 
that covered the team with shame every time we had visitors. 
When we consider the place that the team has had to prac- 
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tice in for the last couple of years, we are surprised that base- 
ball has received the support it has. It is brutal to ask a man 
to play on grounds that are so covered with sharp stones that 
every time he slides for a base it is at the expense of his flesh. 

A study of the play last season shows that it was the excep- 
tion when a man caught a grounder. The rough condition of 
the field prevented the accurate judging of a ball. The out- 
field was also a fruitful place for errors on account of the trees 
and the sharp drop of the ground in the neighborhood of the 
fence. 

The remedy for these evils is not hard to find. Cut down 
the trees and fill up near the fence until the field is of one level. 
The in-field must be sodded. The entire soil is filled with 
sharp stones, and sod alone will completely cover them. The 
ground has been repeatedly harrowed and raked only to have 
the stones work to the surface again in a couple of days. 

Some change must also be made in the arrangement of the 
grand-stand and bleachers. The grand-stand in its present 
position is useless for base-ball and does not have the best po- 
sition for foot-ball and lacrosse. The remedy here is also plain. 
Put the present grand-stand half way down the foot-ball field 
and run the bleachers out on both sides of it. Base-ball cer- 
tainly draws large enough crowds to warrant the building of a 
separate grand-stand for it. 

The only objection that we have heard thus far is one that 
seems to us rather narrow. Having just gotten out of debt the 
Athletic Committee hesitates to plunge in it again. This is a 
httle like the old method of killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg. If we were able, poorly equipped as we have 
been to pay off the debt, why cannot we with renewed interest 
and better teams pay off another? In the meantime the 
goose, which we take to be the athletic field, is slowly dying. 

Come, gentlemen of the committee, show that you have con- 
fidence in the college and make the changes suggested. The 
gratitude of the spectators and the different teams will, at the 
v ery least, be yours. 
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THE GOSSIP. 

The Gossip wonders why it is that the adjective old , a word 
which usually conveys the idea of declining strength or use- 
fulness, has come to be used colloquially, especially by young 
persons, as a prefix of attachment or hearty good-fellowship. 
This adaptation of the term is most common on meeting of 
friends after an absence and comes out as “old man,” or “old 
sport,” or something similar. Girls of fiction and of real life 
(so The Gossip is told) frequently greet their lovers nowadays 
with “ you dear old fellow,” etc., etc. And then a graduate 
always speaks lovingly of his old Alma Mater, no matter how 
comparatively young his college may be. The Gossip thinks 
it is a subtile perversion of the word which must have come 
from our innate respect for anybody that is old and experi- 
enced, and which we unconsciously apply in the goodness of 
our hearts to objects of our liking as a kind of compliment. 
When we become old ourselves ■ and we find that “ it isn’t as 
much fun as it looks,” then our aspect of the adjective and 
its meaning changes materially. In fact, it changes through 
180 degrees, and we find our grayheaded friends shaking 
hands with each other under the diametrically opposite “ how 
are you my boy.” 

* * * 

Several months ago The Gossip pondered considerably over 
a magazine article dealing with the “influence of the mob.” 
If recollection serves, the writer of the article in question, 
presented the theory that surroundings, human and even in- 
animate, may exert a hypnotizing power on the individual and 
he be unconscious of it. This state of hypnotism, the “ in- 
different” one, may result from a repression of voluntary 
movements such as necessarily follows one’s presence in a 
crowd. 
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Here, then, is an up-to-date explanation of the oft-times 
remarkable enthusiasm and strange doings of college men. 
For instance, take an exciting game of foot-ball. This is a 
subject of absorbing interest for all. An individual in the 
crowd hanging over the ropes or sitting on the bleachers, is 
pressed upon from all sides and the number of his voluntary 
actions is decreased. This is favorable to the “indifferent 
state.” One man standing apart from the others has a cane 
to which he draws the subject’s attention. The cane is waved. 
The subject, unconscious of his subjection, wildly cheers. 

Sometimes, it is true, the leaders of cheering find it difficult 
to get the individuals into line, and then the next day The 
Brown and White, or whatever it is that has a report of the 
Same, contains an editorial “on the poor support the bleachers 
g* v e the team,” and the “way to help the team win.” These 
two correlative events, however, are easily explained. The 
first is caused by too much space and lack of pressure, accord- 
ln g to the above theory; the second, by too much “space” 
ar >d lack of matter. The first, we have seen, is unfavorable 
hypnotic issue; the second, to next day’s issue and the 
editor’s peace of mind, as we know. 

Again, it was said that as a general rule the mob-subjector, 
T the term is permissible, fixes the mob’s attention on a club 
°i some other similar object. Most of us are probably un- 


aware that this is one of the customary phenomena of this 
kind of hypnotism, but any one who has seen a “ Dutch cop ” 
draw his billy, pistol, and the other accoutrements of his trade 
at the first opportunity, can testify to the fact. It was further 
stated that in the indifferent state the subject may be touched. 
Here again some of those who have had experience with 
Cro wds, alas, can testify to the truth of the assertion. 

Speaking of the “cops” it is a pity they can not be inter- 
red in the matter from the purely scientific standpoint. In- 
stead, then, of mauling a student and hastening him at once 
to their beautiful halls of justice, they could learn to release 

lrn from his mental bondage by a few mystic passes, and 
3 
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perhaps by noting the various cases add greatly to the present 
information on this subject of modern serious study. 

At any rate, The Gossip is sure that the development of this 
theory and its application to college men would result in 
largely absolving the hilarious student from the accountability 
for his actions. 

* 

* * 

Last term The Gossip was looking through the Register , 
and, as he thoughtfully scanned the list of familiar names, he 
was struck by the pronounced scarcity of those names, Jones, 
Smith, and Brown. And it is really remarkable how few there 
are ! 

Particular names seem to have an affinity for particular 
places. But the scarcity of these names on our rolls worried 
The Gossip, and he fell to wondering whether the tribes of 
Brown, Smith and Jones were dying out all over the country, 
or whether their scarcity here was entirely local. 

Not many days afterwards, during the holidays, The Gossip 
had an experience which reassured him and made it quite evi- 
dent that there is no fear on that score, for the present at least. 
He was on a local train which was to bear him to his “native 
heath.” The train had not left the station and The Gossip was 
watching the car fill up with passengers, some of whom he 
used to know. Presently his eye fell on a girl, on the oppo- 
site side of the car and a few seats in advance of him. She 
turned her head a little to one side and The Gossip immedi- 
ately recognized Miss Daisy Jones. 

A young man entered the car just as the train was about to 
leave. The Gossip has known him by sight for a long time 
and was introduced to him last summer. His name happened 
to be Jones, but to The Gossip’s best knowledge and belief he 
is not related to Miss Daisy Jones. 

Well ! that was all right. There is no reason why a Mr. 
Jones should not come into a car that already contained a 
Miss Jones; and it was only when Mr. Jones raised his hat to 
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an elderly lady sitting two seats behind Miss Jones and say- 
ing, “Good evening, Mrs. Jones,” seated himself in front of his 
estimable acquaintance, Mrs. Jones, and directly behind Gossip’s 
estimable acquaintance, Miss Daisy Jones ; it was only then 
that The Gossip’s surprise got the better of him. That was 
too good to keep. Three Joneses in a row ! So turning to the 
°ld gentleman sitting beside him The Gossip said, “Rather 
curious coincidence, sir ; you see that young girl?” and The 
Gossip leveled his broken umbrella at the person in question, 
“ She is a Miss Jones. Seated immediately behind her is a 
man named Jones, and just as he sat down he spoke to the 
old lady back there and said, ‘ Good evening, Mrs. Jones,” and 
T he Gossip laughed good-humoredly as he thought how ob- 
servant he was. 

“ Yes,” said the old gentleman as he turned and faced me 
"and my name is Jones. That young man is my son.” 

The Gossip was dumfounded. He tried to speak, but all he 
could do was to laugh hysterically as his friend continued, 
‘and do you see that old gentleman with the high hat sitting 
Hear the door ? Well, that’s Captain Jones.” 

Assisted by Mr. Jones The Gossip counted nine other Mr. 
Joneses scattered at various distances apart throughout the 
car. 

Mr. Jones laughed as we counted the last Jones in the car. 
^ looked like a Jonesville excursion train with special rates for 
the Joneses. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Probably nowhere does better fellowship prevail than “at 
college.” The general public has an idea of this, as the com- 
mon expression “jolly college boys” proves. And certainly 
the good feeling finds expression in much that will pass for 
genuine humor, though it may be most varied in its expres- 
sion. A college is like the center of a great web with threads 
extending far away in all directions, and unless it is an old in- 
stitution, it is apt to have little that is in a strict sense char- 
acteristic. Its ways will be a combination of the ways of the 
several and distant portions of the country from which the 
largest numbers of its students come ; its slang will be an 
agglomeration of terms from the different vicinities. 

Its humor will have the same local flavor, but whether in 
unfamiliar clothing or not, there can be no doubt but that such 
exists. 

The great trouble is, however, that so little of the commodi- 
ity is circulated — as for instance in the college papers, for the 
benefit of other college men. Surely, college journalism is not, 
any more than college life, so serious a matter that humor is 
out of place in it. 

To be sure the greater Universities have their comic jour- 
nals, and the number of them has notably increased in the last 
few years — a good sign. But of the large number of periodi- 
cals which are devoted to general college topics and news, how 
few are those which make any attempt to present the humor- 
ous side. A pleasing exception is The Lafayette. For The 
Table, its regular department, “Ex-Cathedra” is a sgenerally en- 
joyable as any in the regular comics. Some of its parodies 
are particularly neat. It is a pity there are not more papers 
that carry similar columns. 
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The latest comer to The Table, is the modest little Morning- 
side, from Columbia. In appearance and make-up it is very 
similar to The Chap Book. The first issue is an extremely 
good one. Its stories are well done, and for The Table, the 
first of the “Go-Bang” tales, is one of the best of its kind that 
has appeared in many moons. The following is a selection 
from the verse : 

ALPHEUS AND ARETHUSA. 

A nymph there was in Arcadie 
Who owned a crystal spring ; 

And there she'd wash, sans mackintosh, 

B’gosh, or anything. 

A youth there was in Arcadie 
Who hunted o’er the brooks ; 

He would not tote no overcoat, 

But traveled on his looks. 

Though ancient Greece had no police 
The gods did as they’d orter ; 

To put them quite from mortal’s sight 
They turned them into water ! 

— The Morning side. 

Some time since The Table gladly noticed the increase of 
artistic covers among the exchanges. The influence of the 
recent “decadent art” is to be seen in many of them. Another 
recent example is that of the Yale Record for January 21st — 
the “Prom. Number” — which is most pleasing. The whole 
number is very good. As a sample of its lighter verse we 
fluote: 

CHOLLY’S IDEA. 

Latht night I called on Floththie, 

Athked her to be my bwide, 

Told her I loved her deahly, 

Would nevah leave her thide. 

But Floththie anthered cwewelly, 

“ I don’t caah foah you, you thee, 

And I can’t be even your brothah ” — 

Then a cwewel thmile thmiled she. 
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And when I wothe to take me leave 
“ Good night, poah boy,” thaid she, 

“ Give my love to your thithtah Nellie ” — 
But nevah a bit foah me. 

But juth befoah I weached me houthe 
A thought came into me head — 

I’d not delivah the methage, 

I'd keep her love inthead ! — Yale Record. 


The Wesleyan Lit. is always particularly neat in its appear- 
ance. Everything about it bears the stamp of good taste. 
“ She Who Dreamed,” in the December number is original 
in theme and well told. That number also contains among 
other things, an article entitled “ Our Waste-Basket Literature,” 
which handles “matter ” of a style doubtless familiar to many 
an editor. 

* 

* * 

This song, from the Nassau Lit., ought to appeal to some 
Lehigh men : 

A SKATING SONG. 

The sound of the bugle over the hill — 

Ho ! lads, ho ! 

The twang of the bowstring, silvery shrill, 

Across the waste of snow. 

Then busk ye, all my merry men, 

And arm ye for the fight, 

There’s many a heart now whole I ken, 

Will helpless lie this night — 

For who can brave a maiden’s glance 
Or ward her dear device — 

What time the moonbeams are advance 
Along the diamond ice ? 

The gallant rush as the squadrons wheel— 

Away ! lads, away ! 

The rollicking call and the ring of steel— 

Ah ! but the world is gay ! 
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So, merry men, lay down your arms 
And quit a vanquished field, 

For we are bound by stronger charms 
Than Baron Frost can wield. 

The icy chains of doughty Jack 
Must vanish at a breath, 

But these fond ties we wear, alack ! 

Shall hold us to the death. 

Dan Cupid’s bow is never still — 

And like a bell 

Sounds love’s light laughter over the hill — 

A sweet farewell. — Nassau Lit. 

We shall meet but we shall miss him, 

There will be a vacant chair ; 

For he took the hair restorer 

And it stored away the heir. — Yale Record. 


BUSINESS. 

»* 

Your account’s overdrawn,” the bank clerk replied, 

To the maiden, with stern and searching look. 

Oh, you're surely mistaken ! It can’t be,” she cried, 

“There are lots of checks left in my book.” 

— Vassar Miscellany. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the Class of 1896 of the Lehigh University : 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God in His all-wise 
Providence to remove from our midst a beloved classmate 
and fellow-worker ; and 

Whereas, We do not question our loss and we do bow in 
subjection to His divine will, knowing that “ His ways are 
not our ways therefore, be it 

Resolved , That in the death of Lewis Benjamin Davenport 
we, the Class of ’96 of the Lehigh University, have lost a 
classmate whose character was above reproach, whose ability 
was preeminent, and a friend whose sincerity could never be 
doubted and whose sudden demise we most sadly deplore ; 
and be it also 

Resolved , That to the family of the deceased we hereby 
offet our sincere condolence in this, the hour of their deep 
sorrow ; and be it further 

Resolved , That these resolutions be published in the Class 
Book , The Lehigh Burr, and The Brown and White , and a 
copy be forwarded to the family of our departed classmate 
and friend. 

E. S. Cunningham, 

E. H. Dutcher, 

V. W. Kline, 

S. Baldwin, 

D. W. Wilson, Jr., 

Committee. 


The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the Engineering Society of the Lehigh University : 
Whereas, We have learned with sincere regret of the 
death of one of our most earnest and conscientious co- 
workers, Lewis Benjamin Davenport ; and 
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Whereas, Although this death has come upon us most 
suddenly and seemingly untimely, yet feeling assured that the 
deep loss to us is but part of an all-wise plan and that God’s 
ways are past finding out, we most humbly submit ourselves 
to His will ; therefore, be it 

Resolved , That in the death of Lewis B. Davenport the En- 
gineering Society has lost a most valuable counselor, an ar- 
dent and faithful worker, and a sincere friend ; and be it 

Resolved , That we, appreciating the depth of this loss to 
the family of the deceased, do extend to them our most heart- 
felt sympathies in their great affliction ; and be it further 
Resolved , That these resolutions be published in the Uni- 
versity papers, and that a copy of the same, fully signed, be 
forwarded to the family of our departed friend. 

E. S. Cunningham, President, 

D. W. Wilson, Jr., 

G. A. Buvinger, 

H. N. Herr, 

Committee. 

G. R. Enscoe, Secretary. 


Whereas, Our Heavenly Father, in His infinite wisdom, 
has seen fit to take to Himself our dearly beloved brother, 
Roy Lyman Evans ; and 

Whereas, We do one and all feel that we are, in his loss, 
bereft of a brother, whose talents, manliness, and kindly 
nature, won our deepest respect and affection ; and 

Whereas, In his death we do each lose a true friend, and 
°ur Fraternity one of its most loyal and active members; be it 
therefore 

Resolved , That we, the members of the Chi Psi Fraternity, 
In this hour of mutual affliction, extend our deepest sympa- 
thy to his bereaved family, and be it 
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Resolved , That the badges of the Fraternity be draped for 
the period of thirty days, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, and finally be it 

Resolved , That these resolutions be published in the Fra- 
ternity and college papers. 

A. M. Worstall, 

W. H. Mussey, 

H. L. Palmer. 

For the Fraternity. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 

December 29. — Death of Roy Lyman Evans, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Dec. 30. — Glee and Banjo Club Concert at Reading. 


Phoenixville. 

Lebanon. 

Harrisburg. 

Columbia. 

York. Banquet 


Dec. 31 — “ 

Jan. 1.— “ 

Jan. 2.— “ 

Jan. 3.— “ 

Jan. 4-— “ 
of Chicago Alumni Association, at Chicago. 

Jan. 6. — Glee and Banjo Club Concert at Chester. Death of 
Lewis Benjamin Davenport, of Baltimore, Md. 

Jan. 7. — Glee and Banjo Club Concert, at Philadelphia. 

Jan. 8. — Second term begins. 

Jan. IO. — Special meeting of Senior Class to pass resolu- 
tions on the death of Lewis B. Davenport. 

Jan. 12. — Memorial service as a tribute to the memory of 
Lewis B. Davenport. 

Jan. 15. — Junior Class meeting. 

Jan. 16. — Engineering Society. 

Jan. 17. — Sophomore Class meeting. 
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